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long time it is gold which might be depreciated, and not
silver, under its operation. " L.'s" next remark, that to
add to the existing currency of one metal another currency
of another metal will lead to the displacement of the former,
makes no allowance for the power of expansion which the
currency of every country, whose trade is in a healthy
condition, possesses. It assumes that the quantity of silver
required for coin in India is a fixed quantity, and that the
silver which the gold displaces has no further use. The
array of facts which, prove that neither of these assumptions
are true of India is too great, and they are too well known
to need repetition here. " L.'s " argument about India
being protected from a general fall in prices proceeds on
the belief that her silver currency has not lost efficiency
from the decline in the value of silver. Not only must
this, as a fact, be accepted with the greatest amount of
qualification, but as a theory of practical application to
trade I think it was disposed of by Mr. Fawcett asking the
late Mr. Bagehot a single question, when he was under
examination before the Silver Committee (Question 1,377),
and by Mr. Bagehot's answer. This, and the two preceding
points in " L.'s " letter, along with other criticisms on my
plan, I intend to examine in a short time in another form
and place, when I hope to do more justice to the gravity of
the silver crisis as it affects India, and to the ability of my
critic, than the necessary brevity of this letter permits me
to do here.

I am, SIB, yours, &c.,

CLAUMONT DANIELL.